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and workmen has been attended with good effects, and it is desirable that the 
laws which direct and regulate arbitration should be consolidated, amended, 
and made applicable to all trades." As one immediate effect of the report, 
came the Act of George IV., of 1824, making some very broad and liberal pro- 
visions for arbitration and for the appointment of referees. Unfortunately, the 
Act did not seek to establish permanent boards, which Prof. Ely regards wisely 
as "one condition of the largest measure of success," though he does not favor 
governmental interference in the matter to any great extent. Is public opinion 
sufficiently authoritative to enforce its conclusions, against industrial warfare 
and in support of arbitration, without the help of law ? 

Thomas Commeeford Mabtin. 

III. 

BOMB OB REASON. 

When a great system of theology arrives at that stage of decadence where 
it feels called upon to apologize for its cruelties and explain away its incon- 
sistencies, it is far past the meridian line, and it does not require a prophet to 
foretell its future. That the Protestant Church has arrived at this stage no 
careful observer can doubt. The intellect of this Church has embarked on a 
sea of apologetics, While the body of the faithful have re-embarked for Rome. 
It has been well said that, in the Christian religion, there can be no permanent 
abiding place between Rome and Reason, and the history of the past century, 
as well as the present attitude of the churches, renders this pregnant allitera- 
tion luminous. The farce of " private judgment," which may judge only far 
enough to become a Protestant, has been played to its last act. The " sacred 
right of reason," which extends only to the limit of the bishop's capacity, or 
brings up against the stone wall of an absolute creed, is simply a play upon 
words and a sop thrown to Cerberus. It deceives only the simple, and is less 
dignified and infinitely less consistent than the frank, if not altogether compli- 
mentary, statements of Rome. In substance, the Pope says : " As a rule you 
have no intellects worth mentioning. Those of you who are not thus afflicted 
are forbidden to use the modicum which you do possess. Such scraps of in- 
formation as I may possess, or as I deem good for the welfare of the Church and 
on a level with your capacity, I shall impart to you when I see fit. At certain 
times you will open your mouths and I shall fill them with such food as I have 
on hand, and you will pay a good price for the same. It may not be what you 
wanted, and it may not agree with your digestion, but that is no affair of 
yours. You ought to want nothing else. It is your digestion, and not the food 
that is out of order. Stale nourishment is good for you. Anything fresh 
might prove fatal." " What makes you think so, my Lord ? " " Excommuni- 
cate that questioner," says Rome. "He is a dangerous heretic. He asks ques- 
tions about spoiled food before he eats it, and he looks sick afterward." Thus 
was made the first Protestant. But by and by a Protestant came who not 
only asked questions, but absolutely declined to eat the latest Roman dilution, 
furnished from Westminster. He preferred strawberries and cream. He was 
the first Agnostic. As long as berries grow and he is able to milk the Alder- 
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ney, there will be trouble for the bishop and good food for skeptics. Then the 
Protestant who is too feeble to gather berries or too lazy to milk will return to 
Rome for sop, and take that through a straw. The rest will develop an ap- 
petite for short-cake and take to making cheese. Westminster will be horri- 
fied ; she will struggle and pray, but she will die and leave the only two log- 
ical and vigorous contestants alone in the field — Borne and Reason. The 
preacher had his province, but he has had his day. The priest and the scien- 
tist could not be "reconciled" by his efforts, but since his efforts showed this 
fact he has not lived in vain. He took the god of Reason from the dungeon and 
tried the experiment of keeping him in a cage ; but the cage had an open win- 
dow, and the preacher lost his captive. He is lonely and dazed to-day. To- 
morrow he will start on a new journey. Will he travel, foot-sore and weary, 
back to Rome and beg for a cell in which to lay him down in darkness and 
hunger alone to die ? Or will he take his children by the hand and, with his 
wife and loved ones, gather the flowers of truth and beauty in the broad fields 
of Humanity, under the glorious sunlight of liberty and love, on his way to the 
eternal city of Reason ? The Protestant Church of to-day is making this 
choice. The trend is plain. The dividing line is already sharply drawn. The 
weaklings have decided for Rome, the intellects for Reason. The camp fol- 
lowers are so engaged packing up their spring bonnets and cigar-cases that they 
have not yet inquired where they are going. A summer trip is in store. "Our 
beloved pastor is going to take us on an excursion. " "Where ? " "I forgot to 
ask, but with his exquisite taste it will be a nice place, of course ; and is it not 
lovely of him to ask us to go at all ? Do you think this over-skirt sets well ? " 
" Beautifully ! Don't forget to put in my cane and cigar-case. Call me when 
it is time to start. I'll take a nap now. " And while the masculine element is 
taking a comfortable nap, and the women are lost in admiration for their dra- 
peries and their pastor, the necessary papers for the final settlement are being 
drawn up and duly signed for them by the real parties to the contract. That 
a large number of Protestant clergymen have, of late years, deeded their con- 
gregations bodily to Rome is plainly indicated by " mass," the rigid observance 
of " Holy" week, candles, confession, the establishment of "sisterhoods," the 
creation of " monks," and other similar manifestations, which have ceased to 
arouse even comment in the Protestant Churches, so common have they become. 
Even Presbyterians go into "retreaf'for a part of " Lent," while " second," 
or even " full mourning," is not uncommonly worn, during that interesting sea- 
son, by many of the more seriously mentally afflicted Protestants, whose pastors 
have presented them to Rome. All this would have cost pastor and people 
dear some years ago, and their expulsion from any and all Protestant com- 
munion would have been a question of days only. But since the develop- 
ment of the theory of evolution, the fight has become so real and so constant 
that, to prevent a panic, Westminster has surrendered fully to Rome, and she 
has taken a large number of her adopted and step-children with her. It is 
true that a few of them are still coquetting with Science and flirting with 
Progress before their engagement to the Pope is finally announced ; but it is 
only a question of time, and the next alarming scientific discovery or agnostic 
revival, then apologies will cease and Rome will receive her own. No one 
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recognizes this more fully than the Pope. Monseigneur Capel was his forerun- 
ner and observer in this country. Protestantism does not yet fully realize the 
near approach of her own charming nuptials, she is so busy with the minor 
details and with apologies for her careworn appearance and attitude of surren- 
der ; but Reason and Kome are alert, and both know that the day approaches 
when they will be the only two real contestants left in the field. 

Helen H. Gardener. 

IV. 

EARTHQUAKE STUDIES. 

The physical history of every land has left many curious traces in the ver- 
nacular of its inhabitants, and, from the contemporary language of our own 
country, the Max Miillers of the future would readily infer that the home of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and all its parent nations, must forages have been a sea-girt, 
storm-swept, but almost entirely non- volcanic region. The Spanish Americans 
have some twenty terms for as many distinct varieties of earthquakes ; we have 
hardly two, but we have at least two dozen words for all possible disturbances 
of the atmosphere, besides the synonyms borrowed from the mariners of foreign 
seas— the Chinese typhoons, the West Indian tornadoes, the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean. In the same way, yearly visits to the Iceland seal-cliffs have 
enriched our nomenclature for the phenomena of the Arctic seas, and our 
American experience will yet give us a chance to enlarge our vocabulary of 
earthquake terms. 

The, completion of the Manzanillo branch of the Mexican Central Railroad 
will considerably promote that chance. The advocates of the "Subsidence 
Theory " distinguish between the jars produced by the occasional collapse of 
the primary rocks and the more frequent upheavals caused by the explosion of 
expansive vapors, and the coast regions of Colima and Michoacan are chronically 
subject to the latter kind of disturbances. In 1759, the subterranean furnaces 
of Central America seemed to have suffered an obstruction of their usual vents, 
and the volcanic regions of the Pacific Slope were agitated for weeks, till at last 
the pent-up forces exploded in the plains of Michoacan. A group of new hills 
rose like bubbles from a vat of seething pitch, and Mount Jorullo, the highest 
of the erupted mountains, became an active volcano, and continues to rise under 
the accumulation of its cinder hillocks. The others collapsed to the level of 
the Malpais, the volcanic "Badlands," of Michoacan, and it would seem as if 
the subterranean channels had again become partially obstructed, as their ejec- 
tions force their upward way with a violence which every now and then jars the 
hills in a circle of half a hundred miles around the remaining vent. Near the 
village of Mesealita, southwest of the Badlands, the old military road to the 
Pacific crosses the famous Barrancaof Santiago, an apparently bottomless chasm, 
receiving the drainage of several dozen lateral ravines, and near the brink of 
that abyss the traveler need rarely linger for more than a week to hear the boom 
of a rock-avalanche, either following or preceding the tremor of a volcanic con- 
cussion. Few stone walls have resisted those concussions, judging from the 
number of ruins and the prevalence of log cabins in a region where stone 



